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Trade Agreements First Test 
of Post-War Policy 


Lurking behind the words that practically all 
members of Congress speak in regard to coopera- 
tion with other countries when this war is over 
are many of the old concepts that are the founda- 
tion of isolationism. The first test of changed atti- 
tudes will come with action on renewal of the 
authority to make reciprocal trade agreements. The 
isolationist concept of barricading the United States 
behind a tariff wall is deep-rooted. 


Opposition Moves First The opening day of 

Congress brought signs 
of the hard row ahead for renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Opponents of the legisla- 
tion struck immediately by introducing a variety 
of bills—to repeal the Act, to require Senate rati- 
fication of agreements, to raise the tariff rates on 
various commodities. 


New Republican appointees to the Senate Finance 
Committee which considers all tariff legislation are 
among those who have most bitterly opposed the Act 
or specific agreements made under it. 


New Attack Identical bills embodying trade prin- 
ciples diametrically opposed to the 
principles of the Trade Agreements Program were 
introduced by two Michigan Congressmen—Senator 
Vandenberg and Representative Woodruff. These 
bills would repeal the Trade Agreements Act and 
create an Economic Defense Board. ‘Trade and 
commercial dealings would be separated from politi- 
cal dealings with other countries and the State 
Department would be divorced from participation 
in the former. This provision ignores the hard fact 
that economic problems will be among the most acute 
of the world-wide problems that will have to be 
solved if an enduring peace is achieved, and rep- 
resents the peak of nationalistic sentiment. 
Furthermore, the bills would effectively shut 
foreign goods out of the United States market by 
requiring that any difference in selling price be 
adjusted by changes in tariff rates. It further pro- 
vides for export subsidies and for barter of goods 


between governments. These bills envisage re- 
stricted trade, not the freer movement of goods pro- 
moted by the Reciprocal Trade Program. 


“Pay-As-You-Go” Tax Plan 
Wins Support 


Although the general attitude of Congress seems 
more favorable to a drastic tax program now than 
it was before the election, the various “pay-as-you- 
go” tax proposals are currently receiving the most 
attention. It is doubtful, however, if any such pro- 
posal will clear Congress before March fifteenth, 
deadline for first payment of taxes on 1942 income. 

The plans being discussed now are all based 
on the Rum! proposal to skip a year’s taxes so that 
taxes paid in 1943 will apply on 1943 income, not 
on 1942 income. Some plans would forgive the 
1942 tax liability entirely, others would postpone 
it until later when it might be amortized over a 
period of years. Some proposals also call for col- 
lection of the tax on a monthly schedule, instead 
of quarterly as at present; others for withholding 
the tax at the source before the individual receives 
the income. 


Forgiveness of 1942 taxes might have inflationary 
effect because individuals who have been provident 
enough to save the money necessary to pay the 
1942 tax will find themselves with an unexpected 
surplus come March 15. On the other hand, its pro- 
ponents claim that the Government will gain be- 
cause it will pave the way for heavier taxes on cur- 
rent income and will also prevent tax delinquencies 
or defaults that might otherwise be very large. 


Job Hiring Standards 
in Making 


The War Manpower Commission is drafting 
standards to be met by private employment cen- 
ters. The move now is toward voluntary coopera- 
tion of industrial employment offices, union hiring 
halls and the like, rather than making the U. S. 
Employment Service the sole hiring agency. Op- 
position of organized labor and of industry to giv- 


ing up their controls over hiring underlie this policy. 

To enforce the USES standards the WMC would 
have to resort to indirect sanctions, which might 
be more drastic than we can afford to apply in a 
time of national crisis. A direct and legally enforce- 
able pattern for the use of manpower cannot be 
made in the absence of national service legislation. 
WMC authorities are at this time not seeking such 
legislation. 

USES offices and employers will continue to-issue 
certificates of separation to employees seeking to 
leave present employment. Without these certifi- 
cates many workers in areas where stabilization 
agreements exist cannot secure other employment. 


Wage Policies Changed 


Less red tape and faster decisions should result 
from decentralization moves recently made by the 
War Labor Board but some public uneasiness about 
wage stabilization has resulted from a recent WLB 
order granting a wage increase in excess of the 
“Little Steel” formula. 


Control Decentralized 


The WLB is moving in the direction of becom- 
ing a policy setting and appeal board both in wage 
stabilization and in settling industrial disputes 

* Twelve regional boards will have original juris- 

diction for the bulk of cases formerly coming 


before the board. 


* Heads of state and local governments have been 
entrusted with responsibility for making wage 
and salary increases for their employees con- 
form to the national stabilization policy. Ex- 
perience has shown that these increases are as 
a matter of course within very narrow bounds 
(Trenps, December 21). 


® Similar authority has been given to heads of 
federal agencies. 


Public Members Outvoted 


The wage stabilization program will be im- 
periled if the War Labor Board does not hold 
to its “Little Steel” ceiling stand. The decision on 
the wage increase for employees of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company’s Long Island 
City plant raises the question whether a board com- 
posed of labor-industry-public members can cope 
effectively with voluntary wage increases. 


In this decision labor and industry members 
joined up against the public members of the WLB 
and granted a wage increase in excess of the WLB’s 
“Little Steel” policy permitting a raise of 15°/ 
over January 1, 1941. It was argued that the peti- 
tioning employers might face a manpower prob- 
lem if the increase was not granted. However, 
the Board in settling industrial disputes had ruled 


it would not on its own initiative “bait the industrial 
hook” to control the flow of manpower. 


New Congress Unpredictable 


Since the President gave the Congress little to 
react against in his Message on the State of the 
Union or in his budget statement, there has been 
little chance to estimate the trend of opinion. In- 
dependence from Executive domination was fore- 
cast, but how the Congress will react if the 
Executive doesn’t try to “dominate” can only be 
determined when specific issues arise. 


Social Security 


The Congress seemed to expect specific recom- 
mendations on a far reaching social security plan, 
and at least some members were prepared to op- 
pose it, instantly. The President has stated that 
he will send information to Congress on which 
they may base plans. It is likely that the informa- 
tion will also include quite specific statements of 
objectives, if not of details of a bill. 

The first few days of the session brought a num- 
ber of bills to implement the Townsend or similar 
old-age pension plans and also to liberalize federal 
payments for old-age assistance, but there is little 
interest 1n new aspects such as medical care or in 
improving unemployment compensation provisions. 

Several bills have been introduced to create agen- 
cies to consider post-war reconstruction problems, 
with representation from Congress and interested 
groups. Social security measures would be part 
of any such consideration. It is possible that a 
special Congressional Committee will be appointed 
to consider the complicated details of any social 
security plan comparable to the English proposals 
embodied in the Beveridge Report. 


Economy 


So far economy advocates continue to concen- 
trate on the few remaining agencies that were cre- 
ated for relief purposes, notably the NYA and the 
Farm Security Administration, and on administra- 
tive savings. In the latter category come such ques- 
tions as the use of government owned automobiles, 
the use of personnel, information services of the 
various departments, travel allowances. One “econ- 
omy” may be an attempt to eliminate farm parity 
payments, amend the price control laws and allow 
farm prices to go up. This economy could result 
in greater cost to the citizen through a rise in liy- 
ing costs. 


If the Congress accepts the President’s definition 
of war expenditures, and tries to economize on that 
part of the budget that deals with non-war ex- 
penditures, it will have only a tiny fraction of the 
$109 billion budget in which to make cuts. There 
will be difference of opinion, and administrative 
costs of war agencies will be scrutinized for savings. 
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